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BOOK REVIEWS 

The Bontoc Igorot. By Albert Ernest Jenks. Department of the In- 
terior. Ethnological Survey Publications. Volume I. Manila : 
Bureau of Public Printing, 1905. 226 pp., 154 pL, 9 figs. 
On July 17, 1905, Dr Albert Ernest Jenks, chief of the Ethnological 
Survey for the Philippines, tendered his resignation of that office, which 
he had occupied since October, 1903, having previously held subordinate 
positions, to the first of which he was appointed from the Bureau of 
American Ethnology in Washington. The cause of his retirement was 
ill health, making return to America imperative. The excellent work 
done by the Bureau was in evidence at the St Louis Exposition, where, 
besides the exhibit of living peoples of the Philippines, a collection ^of 
some 18,000 ethnological specimens was on display. The publications 
of the Bureau were planned to cover five volumes, as follows : Vol. i. 
The Bontoc Igorot (A. E. Jenks) ; vol. 11, pt. i. The Negritos of Zam- 
bales (W. A. Reed) ; vol. 11, pt. 11, The Nabloi Dialect (O. Scheerer) ; 
vol. 11, pt. Ill, The Batak of Palawan (E. Y. Miller) ; vol. iii, Augus- 
tinian Relations, Spanish Edition (Father A. Perez) ; also English edition 
of same; vol. iv, pt. i, Studies in (Maguindanao) Moro History, Law 
and Religion (N. M. Saleeby) ; vol. iv, pt. 11, Studies in (Sulu) Moro 
History, etc. ; vol. v, pt. i, The Tinglayan Igorot (D. Folkmar) ; vol. v, 
pt. II, The Subano People (E. B. Christie). Judging by the monographs 
already published these volumes will add immensely to our knowledge of 
primitive peoples, their languages, social and political institutions, religion, 
and folk-lore. 

The ten chapters of the initial volume on the Bontoc Igorot by Dr 
Jenks treat the following topics : The Igorot culture group, the Bontoc 
culture group, general social life, economic life, political life and control, 
war and head-hunting, esthetic life, religion, mental life, language. The 
illustrations (physical types, human activities, implements, ornaments, 
etc.) are from photographs and deserve high praise both from the artistic 
and from the ethnological point of view. The data here published were 
collected during investigations in 1902-03, lasting altogether some eight 
months, and give us a remarkably good idea of the Igorot as he now exists 
in Bontoc, " a typical primitive Malayan." 
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As in his previous writings, Dr Jenks holds (p. 81) that "grades of 
culture of primitive peoples may be determined by the economic standard 
better than by any other single standard, ' ' but, one may add, any single- 
standard test is of doubtful wisdom. The Bontoc Igorot of to-day could 
not live for two weeks by " natural production "; indeed, "it is doubt- 
ful whether at any time they could have depended for even as much as a 
day in a week on the natural foods of the Bontoc culture area." Their 
culture is fundamentally neither venatorial nor piscatorial, but agricul- 
tural — "in agriculture the Igorot has reached his highest development ; 
on agriculture hangs his claim to the rank of barbarian — without it he 
would be a savage." Here thrives his religion also, for "all Bontoc 
agricultural labors, from the building of the sementera to the storing of 
the gathered harvest, are accompanied by religious ceremonials. ' ' Some 
of these are quite elaborate and " some occupy a week's time," but there 
is also " great absence of formahsm in uttering ceremonies ; scarcely two 
persons speak exactly the same words, though I believe the purport of 
each ceremony, as uttered by two people, to be the same." This "loose- 
ness," Dr Jenks thinks (p. 207), may be due in part to the " absence of 
a developed cult having the ceremonies in charge from generation to 
generation." The Bontoc have a sacred or rest day called Teng-ao, 
" occurring on an average of about every ten days throughout the year, 
though there appears to be no definite regularity in its occurrence," 
and on this day work in the fields is forbidden. The importance 
of "head-hunting" among the Bontoc is revealed by the fact that 
na-md'-ka (take heads) is a synonym of en-fa-lok-net (war) — Miss 
Margaretta Morris, in her studies of the Kayans and Dyaks of Borneo, has 
already called attention to the influence of war and agriculture on primi- 
tive religion, morals, and ethics in the case of peoples who both till the 
soil and practise war. It is in war as well as in toil and ceremonial that 
the Bontoc man "works off his superfluous and emotional energy," and 
"his head-hunting offers him the greatest game of skill and chance 
which primitive man has invented." 

War was invented, the Bontoc say, by Lumawig, the highest figure 
in their mythology, whom Dr Jenks regards as a personification of 
the forces of nature — "the personification has become a single per- 
son, and to-day this person is one god, Lu-ma-wig," over all and 
eternal. Lumawig resembles much the culture-heroes of the American 
aborigines, even as to certain silly or reprehensible actions, apparently. 
After his work was ended, Lumawig went up into the sky where he " is 
still the friendly god of the Igorot, and is the force in all the things with 
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which he originally had to do. Although in Bon toe pueblo " the thought 
of the return of Lumawig is laughed at, ' ' there is growing up in some of 
the western pueblos (Alap, Balili, etc.) a new faith, part of whose 
creed is a belief that Lumawig will return in the near future. Earlier 
than the idea of Lumawig is the democratic belief in spirits, according 
to which " each person or each household has the necessary power and 
knowledge to intercede with the anito" — the nearest approach to a 
priesthood in connection with spirit-worship is "the limited class of the 
dream-appointed «w«/(j:/^ or anito- faorcists." Between the people and 
Lumawig to-day stand three classes of "religious intercessors" (rather 
than priests) , whose offices are hereditary. 

Head-hunting is responsible, according to Dr Jenks, for "the lack 
of 'color' and the monotony of everyday life " among the Igorot, — 
" its somber hue as compared with that of his more advanced neighbor, 
the Ilokano. ' ' The Bontoc Igorot is httle given to dress (movable adorn- 
ments of person) — his great permanent decoration is the tattoo — his' 
musical implements are few and simple (many of the songs are wordless ; 
dances are always to gong-music) ; the common pastimes and games of 
chance are absent (cock-fighting and head-hunting take their place); he 
"has almost no formalities ('etiquette,' 'form,' etc.)." In discussing 
the mental life of the Igorot, Dr Jenks remarks that, besides the " rude, 
shrewd sense," which Tylor attributes to primitive man, "he has more, 
he has practical wisdom. ' ' Another statement is rather surprising, and 
more extended study and investigation may somewhat diminish its force 

— "the paucity of the purely mental life of the Igorot is nowhere more 
clearly shown than in the scarcity of folk-tales." The Igorot story-tel- 
lers, too, generally "present the bare facts in a colorless and lifeless 
manner " (p. 221). 

The government and control of the pueblo, with the exception of the 
Spanish-made ' ' presidente " and " vice-presidente, ' ' are purely aboriginal 
and simply democratic, no man or group of men exercising real control 

— the intugtukan, or group of old men, "is a thoroughly democratic 
group of men, since it is composed of all the old men in the ato, no mat- 
ter how wise or foolish, rich or poor — no matter what the man's social 
standing may be" (p. 167). This intugtukan "has no elective organi- 
zation, no superiors or inferiors, ' ' and it perpetuates itself by calling to 
itself individuals for counsel. The wisdom of the intugtukan "is re- 
spected to the degree that it is regularly sought and is accepted as final 
judgment, being seldom ignored or dishonored. ' ' The chief crimes de- 
nounced by the Igorot are " theft, lying to shield oneself in some crim- 
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inal act, assault and battery, adultery, and murder." Various tests or 
ordeals (rice-chewing, hot-water, egg, blood) are in vogue. 

In the economic life of the Igorot basketry and pottery play a prime 
role — "were basketry and pottery cut from the list of his productions, 
the Igorot' s everyday labors would be performed with bare hands and 
crude sticks" (p. 114). Woman is potter here, man basket-maker. 
The Igorot has few and relatively simple weapons (the tiny bow is a toy 
for children, not a warrior's weapon). As to fire-making, the interesting 
fact is recorded (p. 133), " the oldest instrument for fire-making used by 
the Bontoc Igorot is now seldom found ; however, practically all boys of a 
dozen years know how to make it and use it." The section on the di- 
vision of labor, distribution of products, consumption of food, etc. , ought 
to be of value to modern economical theorists; also the conclusion 
arrived at by Dr Jenks that: "The Igorot is not a communist, neither 
in any sense does he get the monopolist' s share. He is living a life of 
such natural production that he enjoys the fruits of his labors in a fairer 
way than do many of the men beneath him or above him in culture ' ' (p. 
138). Upon the Igorot of Bontoc "the Spaniard left his impress in no 
realm probably more surely than in that of the appreciation of the real 
value of money." A universal medium of exchange, unique in the Phil- 
ippines, according to Dr Jenks, \s palay (unthreshed rice), but "the 
characteristic production of each community, in a narrow way, answers 
for the community the needs of a medium of exchange. ' ' 

The Igorot, too, " has as clear a conception of the relative value of 
two things bartered as has the civilized man when he buys or sells for 
money." Even when the payment is in coin, the bargain is made on the 
basis of the palay value of the article bought or sold, the standard of value 
being " the sinftnge-i, the Spanish ' manojo', a small bunch oi palay tied 
up immediately below the fruit heads" (its multiples run to 1,000). 
The commercial activity of the Igorot Dr Jenks divides into two classes, 
one more primitive than the other, and both below the " market idea," 
viz., "irregular intrusive commerce," and " irregular invited commerce. " 
The Igorot have a clear idea of property right (individual, marital, etc.). 
The Bontoc family with few exceptions is monogamous, with an average 
of about six children (of twins, one is thought to be the offspring of an 
anifo ; the breaking down of infanticide has begun) . Birth feasts and 
ceremonies, cradles, definite systems of naming, etc., are not in vogue, 
and ' ' the life of little girls is strangely devoid of games and playthings ' ' 
(p. 64), — the boys " have at least two systematic games," both imita- 
tive of the combat of the adults. There are no feasts or rites to mark 
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puberty, but, as Dr Jenks observes, the institution of the blag, or house 
of trial marriage, is ' ' calculated to emphasize the fact and significance 
of puberty," for, while primarily the sleeping-place of all unmarried 
girls, " in the mind of the people it is, with startling consistency, 
the mating place of the young people of marriageable age. ' ' In spite 
of such a system, "a girl is almost invariably faithful to her tem- 
porary lover," and "though there is no such thing as virtue, in the 
modern sense of the word, among the young people after puberty, chil- 
dren before puberty are said to be virtuous, and the married woman is 
said always to be true to her husband. ' ' This institution deserves more 
detailed and careful study. 

All diseases and ailments, from the least to the severest, are attributed 
to anitos, except toothache, which is said to be " caused by a small worm 
twisting and turning in the tooth. ' ' Death is taken neither very sorrow- 
fully nor very passionately. Blindness, abnormal feet, and eruptions of 
the skin are the most common diseases and affections to which Igorot flesh 
is heir. 

Taken altogether, the chief fundamental differences between Bontoc 
culture and that of the adjoining peoples are the absence of the " head- 
man " (the pueblo is a loose federation of smaller political groups), and 
the institution of the blag, or system of " trial marriage." 

Of the language of the Bontoc Igorot Dr Jenks informs us that it is 
sufficiently distinct from all others to be classed as a separate dialect, 
i. e., of the basal Malayan -Polynesian. More evidence, however, is 
needed before one can agree with the argument of Mr. H. B. Hulbert, 
cited on page 227, that the languages of Korea, Formosa, and the Bontoc 
Igorot belong together. In his Bontoc vocabulary Dr Jenks omits all 
"words which represent ideas borrowed of a modern culture" (i. e., 
terms for umbrella, shoe, chair, book, etc.), — it seems to the reviewer 
that the record of just such terms, as soon as possible after they appear, 
is of no little importance. 

Physically the Bontoc Igorot have most of the characteristics of the 
primitive Malay; the men seem taller than they really are, are never 
corpulent and seldom " poor," and do not reach their " physical best " 
before 20 (but before 25) ; women mature at about 17 or 18. Both men 
and women tend to be mesaticephalic. In Bontoc, as elsewhere in the 
Malayan area, a few people have curly or wavy hair (tradition is against its 
Negrito origin) . 

Dr Jenk's account of the Bontoc Igorot emphasizes the necessity of 
employing in ethnologic research in the Philippines none but able scien- 
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tific wcJrkers, — for there customs and institutions prevail whose investi- 
gation needs deep sympathy and clear insight into the common human 
mind, as well as unprejudiced perceptions and observations of its vagaries 
and individual as well as tribal and national idiosyncrasies. That the 
author of this book is one of such is quite apparent, even without his 
graceful tribute to the Igorot of Bontoc (p. 15) and his unqualified expres- 
sion of belief in their future development ; for they are men, even as we 
are men, lost neither in body nor in soul, but like enough to us to be some 
time part of our great human family in its associate and cooperative evo- 
lution. Alexander F. Chamberlain. 



A Universidade e a Na^ao. OragcU) inaugural do anno lectivo de 1^04— 
ipoj, recitada na sola grande dos ados da, Universidada de Coimbra, 
no dia 16 de outubro de 1904. Por Bernardino Machado. Coimbra : 
Imprensa da Universidade, 1904. 19 pp. 

The subject of Professor Machado' s inaugural address at the Uni- 
versity of Coimbra, October 16, 1904, was "The University and the 
Nation." Anthropologist, student of the child, ex-Minister of State, Dr 
Machado is peculiarly well-fitted to express the trend of the best educa- 
tional ideas in Portugal. A patriotic man of science, he holds that a 
university ought to be, above all, a school of liberty — the fate of the 
nation and that of its highest and noblest institution of learning are one. 
But despotic education goes with despotic government. The teacher must 
not be a pontiff", the scholar must not be a catechumen. Passive obedi- 
ence is no preparation for the duties of life. The freedom of school is 
crystallized in the pupil. We are in the world to learn the laws of the 
universe, not to execute at command spectacular prodigies of mental acro- 
batics, but to act as free men and not as manikins, by our will, through 
all we are. Nor must education be a new method of aristocratizing. 
Truth and knowledge are accessible to and belong to all. Citizens, not 
princes, are now to be educated. Truth is not to be a mystery, a mo- 
nopoly, a privilege, an aristocracy, but something wherewith to enrich the 
common patrimony of all minds. Nor have the educated a right to be a 
parasitic caste. The university is a laboratory, a model workshop, where 
teachers and students, as true workmen and apprentices, are occupied not 
in consuming but in producing ideas. Teachers and scholars are not to 
live in palace or monastery, shut up from the rest of their fellows, not 
knowing, or caring, sometimes, how these live' and move and have their 
being. All are more than men of science, they are citizens, and mem- 



